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only very careful management will forestall complica- 
tions in the language work, if the organization is on the 
eight-four basis, with the break at the end of the eighth 
year. As indicated above, the Seventh Grade begin- 
ner's time may have been so circumscribed that he 
cannot quite complete his preparation for Caesar by the 
time he finishes the Eighth Grade. Yet, under the 
eight-four arrangement, the students from the Eighth 
Grade of several different schools, perhaps, must pass 
into the hands of a new teacher, and take their place in 
the Caesar class alongside of older pupils who have 
begun Latin in the Ninth Grade. To avoid maladjust- 
ment here, very careful planning may be necessary. 

Spirit of Cooperation. — To secure the best results, 
there should be the most sympathetic cooperation 
between the Intermediate and the High School teachers. 
Some years ago (not in California) an abortive attempt 
was made to establish Latin in one or two of the grades 
below the High School. As the facts are now remem- 
bered, the teachers in the High School despised the new 
venture, and made no adequate provision to care for the 
students passed up to them — indeed, treated the stu- 
dents themselves with indifference or asperity. Little, 
of course, can be accomplished under such conditions. 

It is unfortunate that even teachers (perhaps sub- 
consciously) are rated according to the amount of salary 
they receive. As a matter of fact, the Intermediate 
language instructor, even though his salary may be less, 
has a task not a whit inferior to that of the regular High 
School teacher; indeed, his delicate work may call for 
even greater skill, tact, and resourcefulness. These 
facts should be taken into account in the appointment 
of Intermediate teachers — the Intermediate School is no 
place for instructors who are not good enough for High 
School work. All teachers, irrespective of the grade 
taught, should have a voice in shaping the course. 
Only by cooperation between Lower and Upper School 
can friction and waste be avoided 

In this short paper no attempt has been made to 
treat the problem presented by a programme which 
allows a student to begin Latin in the Eighth (rather 
then the Seventh) Grade. The general conditions of 
this problem, however, can be worked out very readily 
on the basis of what has been said above regarding the 
six-year course in Latin 2 . 
The University of California. H. C. Nutting. 



REVIEWS 

The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles. By R. Hack- 
forth. Manchester: The University Press (1913). 
Whenever I receive a new treatise on the Platonic 
Epistles, I reread the Epistles. And every re-perusal 
confirms the impression that they do not reflect the 
moral temper, the style, or the logic of the author of 



2 In connection with this see paper the article by Professor 
Deutsch, in The Classical Weekly 8. 122-125. See also an 
article by Professor Lodge, Latin in the Junior High School, in 
the new periodical, School and Society, 1. 300-304. c. K. 



the Republic, the Timaeus, and the Laws. Can you 
really believe, with Christ, Raeder and Meyer, that the 
author of the Gorgias and the Phaedo had a secret 
understanding with Dionysius, that letters beginning 
with the polytheistic 0eol were not sincerely meant, 
or with Wilamowitz that the author of the Phaedrus 
and the Symposium was guilty of the sentence irp6s tj 
twv tlSwv tro(ptq. Tfl Ka\y Ta^rrj (p^p' ty&, Kaitrtp ytpuy &t>, 
not to speak of the other ineffable sillinesses of the sixth 
letter? Is it credible that he who banished <p6bvo% from 
the divine choir and portrayed in Socrates the ideal of 
the master who would always gladly learn and gener- 
ously teach conveys to Dionysius the deepest secrets of 
philosophy in a mystic and unintelligible rigmarole in 
order that, if the letter falls into other hands, it may not 
yield up its meaning? What mysteries of philosophy 
had he to reveal not already open to every intelligent 
reader of the Timaeus, the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the 
Parmenides, the Philebus, and the sixth and seventh 
books of the Republic? And when he does condescend 
to direct intelligible exposition of his thought, is it 
probable that he whose authentic writings contain 
hardly a sentence that is not perfectly lucid for the 
rightly disciplined reader could produce nothing better 
than the ambiguous, tautological jumble of the so-called 
philosophical digression in the Seventh Epistle? 

Against these personal and subjective impressions the 
recent literature of rehabilitation of these Epistles sets 
in the field an imposing array of philological investiga- 
tions in the contrary sense. They are imposing so long 
as no one reads them with a critical eye. I open 
Bertheau's edition of the Seventh Epistle, received, I 
believe, with applause by nearly all reviewers, and strike 
at once upon a 'parallel passage' argument based upon 
the identification of KartSeiv with the accusative in 
326 A with KaTtuppomdrra with the genitive in Republic 
521 B, and my heart is hardened. What possible 
reason can there be why I should worry in any but the 
neoteric and esoteric American sense of the phrase about 
the analyses, the methods and the statistics of investi- 
gators who suppose that nanSelv in Platonic Greek 
can mean 'look down upon with contempt?' This is 
the first impatient movement of the humanist and 
Platonist. But, for the professional philologian, the 
question of the genuineness of the Platonic Epistles is 
in the order of the day's work, and merits perhaps as 
serious consideration as the Homeric question or the 
Pelasgians, or the origin of indirect discourse, the 
Minoan religion, the date of the Phaedrus, the Theognis 
question, the Simonides question, and the other ques- 
tions that keep the professor busy and keep his students 
from ever learning to read Greek and Latin. 

The arguments of this literature might be con- 
veniently ranged under three main topics: (1) his- 
torical accuracy, (2) diction and idiom, (3) the thought- 
content, especially in relation to Plato's genuine works. 
Here I can only glance at the first two. The first 
would decide the issue, if our knowledge were fuller. 
But the Epistles were accepted by Plutarch, with Dio- 
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dorus our chief historical source, and the best of them 
were composed within a generation or two of Plato's 
death by writers too well informed to be convincingly 
convicted of flagrant error by any historical knowledge 
thus far brought to bear on the question. 

The diction, though in the light of present knowledge 
hardly more decisive, supplies much more occasion for 
philological debate. Karsten and his followers cavilled 
on nearly every phrase and rare word in the letters. 
And their defenders won easy triumphs by refuting 
these exaggerations. This of course proves nothing. 
The author of the better Epistles is by hypothesis well- 
read in Plato's later writings, and there is no ground for 
surprise if he produced an imitation that satisfies the 
average critical judgment. The entire press of America 
was taken in some thirty years ago by a forged letter of 
Matthew Arnold, which Arnold himself thought bore 
little resemblance to his own style. A few clever 
reminiscences and the absence of any glaring discrepan- 
cies sufficed. The analogy is the closer in that the 
faked letter, as any one who rereads it now can see, 
betrays itself precisely by the excess of Arnoldian 
reminiscence in brief compass. And for me one of the 
decisive proofs that the Platonic letters are spurious is 
the un-Platonic frequency of rhetorical or sophistical 
allusion to specific famous and familiar quotations of 
the dialogues. But that is one of those subjective 
arguments which can be made to work both ways. 
Professor Eduard Meyer finds an exquisite touch of 
pathos in the JutoiiToToi' . . . tuv t6tc of 324 E, 
and a note of convincing humorous realism in the t&v lpk 
of 329 D, where I see nothing but the complacent dis- 
play by the sophist of his acquaintance with the end of 
the Phaedo and with Theaetetus 166 A. 

From this subjectivity the appeal lies to statistics 
for those who still retain their faith in what a French 
philologian aptly styles "la statistique brute". In the 
past ten years the hiatuses, legitimate and illegitimate, 
the idioms and the vocabulary of the Epistles have been 
tabulated, logarithmised and worked out to several 
places of decimals, both per se and in their relation to 
Plato's Laws and other later works. Mr. Hackforth's 
study combines with a convenient and readable sum- 
mary of the whole question his own special contribution 
to this branch of investigation. Raeder had tabulated 
245 rare and characteristically Platonic words which are 
found in the Epistles. With the aid of the special 
lexica, Essen for Thucydides, Sauppe for Xenophon, 
Preuss for Demosthenes and Isocrates, Forman for 
Andocides, Lycurgus and Dinarchus, and Bonitz for 
Aristotle, Mr. Hackforth, perhaps developing a hint of 
Ritter, reduces this list to 126. And I am not over- 
curious to inquire how much further it could be reduced 
by what Lucian calls a well-girt eagle or by a well-read 
eagle eye surveying the whole of Greek literature. I 
am quite ready to admit that the authors of these 
Epistles were intimately acquainted with Plato's later 
works and were as capable of using his rare words to 
color their style as was the author of say the Epinomis. 



Mr. Hackforth's conclusion is that "lexical affinity" 
exists between Plato and Epistles III, VII, and VIII, 
and these together with IV and XIII he accepts as 
genuine. 

Two isolated points in conclusion. (1) The well- 
known crux at the end of the Fifth Epistle, where. 
Professor Meyer pronounces the text corrupt, is con- 
clusively disposed of by Professor Henry Jackson's 
interpretation communicated to Mr. Hackforth (p. 73) 
that the whole passage is to be read in quotation marks 
as the supposed speech of Plato's defender, and that the 
logical subject of Sijoi^en 322 B is Perdiccas himself. 
(2) I may be permitted to call attention to the fact that 
Mr. Hackforth like other recent investigators overlooks 
the anticipation of much of this discussion in the disser- 
tation Pseudo-Platonica of my friend and former pupil 
Professor Heidel, which was published in the pioneer 
days before the Greek department of the University of 
Chicago had learned anything of the gentle art of adver- 
tising. 
University of Chicago. Paul ShoREY. 



The Life and Times of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. By 

Arthur E. P. Brome Weigall. New York: G. P. 

Putnam's Sons (1914). 410 pp. 

The author of this work has served the Egyptian 
government as Inspector-General of Antiquities, and 
in this position has enjoyed an unusual opportunity to 
enter into the material environment and the local 
atmosphere of his subject. He is so wanting, however, 
in the mental constitution of the historian that the 
volume he has produced scarcely deserves notice in a 
scholarly periodical. In his eyes the critical examina- 
tion of sources in footnotes is mere jargon, such as 
deserves a place in the world's dust-bin. If he chooses 
to dispense with footnotes, he has the right; but this 
determination does not assure him the privilege of 
reviling his intellectual superiors. When he takes as 
his heroine a person of doubtful reputation, he con- 
siders it legitimate to manipulate the sources in such a 
way as to put her in a favorable light, to exercise "a 
certain option in the selection of the materials which he 
uses in the resuscitation of his characters". In so far 
as he gives the accused the benefit of the doubt, he is 
free from censure; but he passes the limit of fairness 
when he achieves this object by blackening the charac- 
ter of others. Were he to write a biography of Julius 
Caesar or of Octavianus, he would be obliged for the 
sake of his own principle to retract much that he has 
said in the present volume. 

It is true, as he claims, that he has made his charac- 
ters live, but he reaches this result by the introduction 
of imaginary matter. When enemies parley, for exam- 
ple, he knows just where to put in the sneer, and he 
carefully notes the rise and fall of Cleopatra's eyelashes. 
A diagnosis of the effects of events on the queen's fair 
countenance was possible to none but her most intimate 
lady-in-waiting, and no one now could reveal to us such 
secrets, unless it were the same maid's resuscitated 



